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The Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative Assembly
has always remained a purely advisory body and has confined
its activities to an examination of new proposals for expenditure
to be subsequently voted by the Assembly. The Executive,
however, has rarely, if ever, ignored its advice, nor has the
Assembly ever dissented from its views. The Committee, the
Government of India considers, " Eas usually taken a reasonable
and intelligent view of its duties " and has helped to familiarise
the elected members and the public with the details of financial
administration.
Estimates and Supply.
427. After the estimates of revenue and expenditure of the
Central Government have been finally approved by the Governor-
General in Council, they are laid before the Assembly on the
occasion when the Finance Member makes his Budget speech,
which may or may not include proposals for new taxation.
This procedure, it will be observed, differs somewhat from the
order of events followed in the British Parliament, where not
only the presentation but the voting of part of the estimates is
preliminary to the opening of the Budget. Indeed the word
" budget '* is often used in the political phraseology of India to
refer to proposals for spending rather than to proposals for rais-
ing money. The Finance Member's statement is followed by a
general discussion covering the whole field of administration, but
no motion is moved at this stage, nor does the discussion go into
many details. The debate is, however, important, for it furnishes
the Legislature with its only opportunity of criticising the
revenue estimates and the loan policy of the Government of
India.
At the next stage, the demands of the Government for supply
are presented to the Assembly in the form of a series of motions.
The number of days allotted to discussion is limited, and the
items selected for debate are chosen by arrangement with the
opposition leaders, the rest of the votes being put without
debate. As we have already observed, an important feature of
the Indian system is the division of expenditure into " voted "
and " non-voted " items. The Governor-General is given dis-
cretion under the Act to throw open non-votable heads of
expenditure to discussion by either Chamber, and in practice
he Eas invariably allowed the Assembly to discuss them. More-
over a practice has grown up by which it is possible to attack
non-votable expenditure by moving a " cut " in the voted
expenditure ancillary to it. For instance, expenditure on defence
is classified as non-votable, but, in practice, Army policy and
expenditure may be criticised by moving a reduction in the ex-
penditure proposed to be voted for the secretarial establishment
of the Army Department.
We- have explained elsewhere that the refusal of the
(Assembly to vote a demand put before it is not necessarily effec-
tive, as the Governor-General in Council has the rigfit, which